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EpIToRIAaL BuzzinNes. 


The Cold and Rainy Weather 
during the latter part of May, has been very 
depressing. The bees have been unable to 
leave their hives for hours together, some 
days, on account of the rain and cold 
weather. White Clover blossoms are seen, 
but many colonies have to be fed to prevent 
starvation. The following lines from friend 
Eugene Secor, entitled, “Hope On,” are 
very appropriate for us all just now: 

Why cloud thy horizon with evil forebodings 


When the blossoms of Hope seem not to unfold? 
The mists that obscure thy sad heart's ardent long- 
i 


May vanish like dew in a sunlight of gold. 

Hope on, doubting brother, thy Father is guiding, 
The future is His, He knoweth thee best ; 

What seemeth to thee .ike Infinite chiding, 
Is only thy faith and devotion to test. 





Music suitable for Decoration Day will 
be found in this issue. We promised to give 
another, and here it is—a beautiful song. 





Some One wrote from Darrtown, Ohio, 
asking us to send Bee-Keepers’ Union 
vlanks, but forgot to sign his name. Will 
he please to try it again ? 





Poisoning Bees.— On this subject 
Prof. A. J. Cook wrote us the following on 
May 26, 1889 : 


DEAR FRIEND :—I have been fearing such 
reports of poisoning bees as occurs on page 
33L of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. I 
have urged in emphatic words that no 
spra ew be done till all blossoms 
fall from the trees. Todo so earlier 
is criminal, foolish, and without excuse. 
Please assert this again in full face type. 
have written a “caution” to the New York 
Tribune to-day. 


Let this caution be heeded by everybody. 
To spray trees while in bloom is very repre- 


The Ontario Agricultural and Experimental 





Experiments in Apiculture. — 


Union is now engaged in making experi- 
ments in apiculture. The following has 
been issued as a circular, and has been sent 
to many of the prominent bee-keepers : 


BRANTFORD, May 15, 1889. 

DEAR Srmr:—The Ontario Agricultural 
and Experimental Union bave taken up ex- 
periments in apicuiture. The desirability 
of securing a method which will prevent 
swarming, and at the same time not lessen 
the honey crop, is so great that any experi- 
ment in this direction will doubtless meet 
with the approval of Deemeunere at large, 
and a hearty co-operation on their part. 
Chioroforming bees when under the 
swarming impulse has been experimented 
with slightly, and apparently with a meas- 
ure of success to prevent swarming. The 
colony is to be treated as follows: A colony 
which has queen-cells started, and will ap- 
parently swarm, is to be treated with chlio- 
roform, and results noted as per list of 
questions. Another colony is to have the 
swarm returned and treated. More colonies 
may be treated, numbering 1, 2, 3, ete. A 
sponge with some drops of chloroform upon 
it may be inserted into the nozzle of the 
smoker, and the fumes of the drug driven in 
at the entrance of the hive or under the 
quilt, the same as smoke. 


When the bees are in such a condition 
that they will not fly from the combs when 
the hive is severely jarred, the process is 
Segre, and no more chloroform need be 
given. 
The results will be given to each experi- 
menter at the close of the season, and you 
are invited to assist in the work and fill out 
the list of questions, sending the answers to 
R. F. Holtermann, Brantford, Ont., Sept. 1. 
Kindly let him know at onceif you will 
undertake the experiment. 
Yours very truly, 

E. A. RENNIE. 

R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


The Blank mentioned in the circular is as 
follows : 


After Swarming. BeforeSwarming. 
smoed No. of Colonies. 
... Date of Treatment. 


Did honey-fiow con- 
..tinue after treatm’t 


Did colony swarm 
after treatment. 


. If so, what date? 
Did you give the col- 
ony more room after 
or immediately be- 

fore treatment ? 
Did the bees appear 
to work with their 

usual vigor? 

Did your other col- 
onies swarm after 
.... these were treated ? 
Did you consider this 
- method a success ? 


The results of these experiments will {be 
duly given to our readers, when they are 
received and tabulated. 


-_- 





A Story of Thrilling Interest to 
all classes of readers, and constituting one 
of the most important contributions to our 
national history that has ever appeared in 
a magazine, is Col. Richard J. Linton’s ac- 
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The 8S. W. Rich appeal has just been 
vigorously argued in the Circuit Court, and 
the Judge has reserved his decision until the 
next term of court in September. We have 
reason to think that the decision of the 
lower court will be reversed. 

The facts in this case were briefly stated 
in the last report of the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union in these words : 


Mr. S. W. Rich, of Hobart, N. Y., was 
sued by a jealous and disagreeable neighbor 
for $1,200 damages, and also to compel him 
to move his home apiary outside the city 
limits. Bee-keepers from several States 
attended the trial, which was held in Octo- 
ber before Judge Boardman, at the Deldware 
jn ae if Court. About forty witnesses were 
ca . 
The plaintiff asked for $1,200 damages for 
injuries inflicted by the bees upon his per- 
son and property, but the jury, from which 
every person having bees was excluded 
gave him but siz cents to cover wounded 
feelings and damaged property ! ! 
This virtually declared that the bees were 
not a nuisance. The result is an over- 
whelming defeat for the enemies of the pur- 
suit of bee-keeping, and another victory for 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 
But as the award of even 6cents as dam- 
ages carried with it costs amounting to 
$468.04, the case has been appealed to the 
Superior Court, which will cost about $500 
more. Judge Boardman ruled against the 
bees — time, and in charging the jury 
compared the bees to a pig-sty and a 
slaughter-house. 
This was the first case with one exception 
ever tried in the State, and the Judge hay- 
ing no law or precedent to go by, ruled just 
as he thought right, with the above result. 
lt will not do to let bee-keeping be likened 
toa pig-sty or a slaughter-pen! It is an 
honest and honorable pursuit, and its rights 
must be preserved. This appeal will be 
heard this fall, the Union having engaged 
lawyers, and guaranteed the expenses of 
the new trial. Had the Judge been inclined 
to be as fairas the jury, this would have 
been unnecessary. 








Questions for Discussion at the 
French Congress of Bee-Keepers in 1889, are 
thus enumerated from L’Apiculteur in the 
British Bee Journal for May 9. Two or 
three of the subjects for discussion will 
cause a smile among American apiarists. 
The subjects are thus stated : 


1. What are the bases of rational bee- 
keeping ? 

2. Should the management of bees be con- 
ducted onthe same planin different locali- 
ties ? “ 

3. Is the production of wax the main ob- 
ject of keeping bees ? 

4. By what means may foul brood be 
prevented ? 

5. What influence have certain manures 
on the development or neutralization of 
nectar in flowers ? 

6. Is it possible to produce honey in 
France at a price as low as the cost of pro- 
duction in America ? 

7. In the absence of official statistics, is it 
possible to determine approximately the 
proportion of honey and wax derived from 





count of ‘John Brown ard his Men, before 
and after the Raid on Harper’s Ferry,” in 
the June numberof Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly, just out. The value of this nota- 
ble paper is enhanced by the illustrations 
which accompany it, including portraits of 
Owen Brown, Richard Realf, and others, 
together with reproductions of the only ex- 
isting contemporaneous pictures of the 
scenes at Harper’s Ferry and Charlestown, 





hensible indeed, and should never be done. 


where John Brown was tried and executed. 











hives with movable combs, and hives with 
| fixed combs ? 


-_-——— + + 


Zine Honey-Tank.—). R. Eskew, 
|of lowa, asks this question: “Is zine a 
| suitable lining for a honey-tank’? If not, 
why not ?”’ We reply that a zinc tank is not 
| even suitable for water—much less for 
jhoney. léis as unsuitable asa lead tank. 
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STREW FLOWERS ABOVE THE NOBLE DEAD, 


NATIONAL ODE FOR DECORATION DAY, 











Published through The American Press Association, by especial permission of T. B. Harms & Co., 
819 Broadway, New York. 


Words by JOHN KEYNTON. Music by GEO. W. MORGAN. 
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1. Strew flow’rs a - bove the no - ble dead, Sweet with their tears of dew ; Let 


2. Strewflow’rs a - bove the no - ble dead, And in each heart en - sbrin’d, For 
8. Strew flow’rs a - bove the no - ble dead, A - like the Blue, the Grey; And 


o> rit. 





gar - lands ev - er bright be spread For these the good, the true | 
ev - cr - more with hon - or wed, Keep them in heart and mind; 
in our hearts, all an -_ ger fied,— Be both en-shrin’d to - day. 
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deeds on His-t’ry’s page of fame, For ev - - er- more shall last! 
more the drums shall beat for them,—Their la - - borsnow are done; 
bright - en’dhues of earth - ly flow’rs Be - speak fond Nat - ure’s praise; 












hon - ord ibe each glo - rious name, - lume the past. 
them the glo - rious di - a - dem, . vic - - try won. 
fresh be they in hearts of ours, peace - ful days. 





CHORUS. 
cresc. 


Strew flow’rs a - bove the no - ble dead, Sweet with the tears of 









—> 


the good, the true! 
A eo 








gar - lands ev - er bright be spread For these 









Samnpemend 





—_—— p un poco ritard. 
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Copyright, 1880, by John Keynton. 
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QUERIES © REPLIES. 


al i i el a ee el a el a ek a a i i 


Results of Bee-Sting Poison in 
the Human System. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 634.--Does a person’s system ever 
retain any of the poison from bee-stings, so 
as to come tothe surface in the form of car- 
buncles, blood-boils, felons, ete.? My experi- 
ence for 15 years says that in some cases it 
does, and it may be a secondary, if not a 
primary, cause.—New York. 


I think not. My experience has been 
the reverse of yours.—EUGENE SECOR. 


From my own experience and obser- 
vation, I should say no. —Mrs. L. Har- 
RISON. 


We do not believe that it has any 
such lasting effect. We never had a 
carbuncle, boil, or felon, and have had 
lots of bee-stings.—DADANT & Son. 


I think not; but a medical expert 
could answer this question better.—C. 
H. DIBBERN. 

I do not think that I have ever ex- 
perienced anything of the kind.—C. C. 
MILLER. 

Ido not know, but I am rather of 
the opinion that your idea is right, or 
at least partly correct.—James HEpD- 
DON. 

I have no personal experience in 
that kind of a phenomenon, though I 
have read of it.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


My experience would say no. I have 
had small pimples with suppuration to 
appear a few hours after being stung, 
but they very soon disappeared.—M. 
MAHIN. 

My experience says not, in any sound 
and healthy persons. No doubt that 
in any one affected with scrofula, etc., 
it may have the tendency to produce 
such.—P. L. VIALLON. 


A physician at my elbow says that 
he never knew any secondary conse- 
quences to come from the poison from 
bee-stings.—R. L. TayLor. 


No. I have never seen any evi- 
dence that bee-sting poison will cause 
the maladies named. The worst cases 
of carbuncles, boils, ete., that I have 
treated, were in persons who were 
probably never stung by a bee.—G. L. 
TINKER. 

I have never experienced any 
trouble of this sort, nor have [ known 
any one who has. Mr. Langstroth, 
Mr. Heddon and some others suffer 
from bee-poison.—J. M. SHucx. 


I think not. You know that bee- 
stings are recommended as medicine 
for ‘‘ dropsical conditions of the cellu- 
lar tissue, skin, serous and mucous 





membranes, and the glandular system.” 
Ahem !—Mauata B. CHaDDock. 


I have never known any instance of 
this kind ; and I believe it safe to say 
that bee-poison (formic acid) is never 
a primary cause.—WILL M. BARNUM. 


It is possible for a person, from re- 
peated application of the sting, to be- 
come inured to the action of the 
poison ; and it is quite likely that there 
are persons with some idiosyncrasy of 
constitution where such symptoms may 
manifest themselves, although I have 
never met such cases.—J.P.H. Brown. 


I think not. Through some impaired 
condition of the body, stings may be 
more severe in their effects, and the 
body suffer from various diseases and 
maladies; but I doubt if one causes 
the other. The enfeebled body suffers 
more from both.—A. J. Cook. 


Ido not know. I never knew a 
bee-keeper to be troubled that way, un- 
less he was pretty well filled with beer 
or whisky, and then he blames the 
bee-stings. I have had my wrists so 
filled with poison from bee-stings, as 
tobe almost paralyzed, and I never 
had a carbuncle, a boil, or a felon.— 
A. B. Mason. 


I think that you are mistaken. Pre- 
vious to my keeping bees I used to 
have boils, etc., but for the last 20 
years, having received thousands of 
stings during that time, I have not had 
a single boil or anything of the kind. 
I am pretty well satisfied that the sting 
of the bee does not have any effect on 
a person whatever, aside from the 
smart and swelling caused at the time. 
—G. M. DooLirtLe. 


I do not think that a positive answer 
can be given, based upon any certain 
proofs. In my opinion, however, the 
bee-poison is not so retained in the 
system, as to produce any permanent 
or constitutional effect. How can it 
be a secondary cause of blood-poison- 
ing, when it is antiseptic in its nature? 
—J. E. Ponp. 


I would suggest that a healthy 
‘«system” by the assistance of ‘ na- 
ture,” is capable of throwing off all 
acid poison that it is likely to absorb 
from the honey-bee. I have observed, 
however, that at certain seasons of the 
year, I have felt a peculiar sensation 
at times; as, for instance, a stinging 
‘twitch ” in certain parts of the body 
that forcibly reminds me of a bee- 
sting; but these sensations are of a 
nervous character, and may result 
from some other cause.—G. W. DeEm- 
AREE. 


It is not a primary or secondary 
cause of boils, etc. When the system 
is deranged or diseased, the sting often 
causes much trouble, and sometimes 
death.—THE Ep1rTor. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
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THE LOCUSTS. 


Interesting Facts about the 17- 
Year Locusts. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


I have received the following letter 
from Mr. J. T. Wilson, of Little Hick- 
man, Ky., who desires a reply in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL : 


The 17-year locusts are making their ap- 
pearance here just now. I would like to have 

ou write an article for the AMERICAN 

EE JOURNAL, and tell all you know about 
them. We know that they come every 17 

ears, and lay their eggs in twigs of trees. 
Now where are they, and in what state are 
they, until they appear again ? 


The cicada 17-decim—17-year cicada 
(locust, though a common name, is yet 
an improper one) are very curious in- 
sects. First, they come once in 17 
years, because it takes them nearly 
that long to develop as larve. Again, 
they come in great numbers, so that 
they attract much attention. 

Thirdly, they make a_ whirring, 
shrill noise, doubtless their love-song, 
which, when they are very common, 
makes the trees ring ; so that it is not 
possible to hear much else when a 
swarm of these cicade appear. It is 
hard to visit under trees when cicadz 
are abundant, and are holding a con- 
cert to charm their mates. 

Lastly, they cut into twigs and 
branches of fruit and other trees to lay 
their eggs ; and so they do great harm 
at times. 

The 17-year cicada is a black, robust 
insect, with strong red-colored veins 
to the wings. The males have a 
strange musical apparatus at the base 
of their wings. They come from May 
to August, depending upon the lati- 
tude. After pairing, the female cuts 
into limbs and twigsto lay her eggs, 
thus often injuring orchards quite 
seriously. When the eggs hatch, the 
larve fall to the ground, and enter the 
earth, where they feed on roots of 
plants for over 16 years. They then 
come forth from the earth, crawl upon 
some stem or branch split open on the 
back, and the beautiful cicade come 
forth to celebrate their nuptials with 
song and merry-making. 


Why are they so long in the larval 
state ? Is it not because they dig deep 
into the earth, and so growth and de- 
velopment are retarded by the cold ? 
This would also explain why they do 
so little harm. They grow so slowly, 


and are so inactive that they eat but 
little, and so we mind not the damage, 
even though they are sucking the root- 
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letts of our valued plants dry of sap. 
We have the analogue of thisin our 
bees—they are quiet in the cold of 
winter, do little, and do not eat much 


The same mail that brought Mr. 
Wilson’s letter, also brought one from 
Geo. E. Boggs, of Waynesville, N. C., 
asking how to protect against these 
destroyers. I can give no answer to 
this. Though these cicade are very 
unscientific pruners, they usually do 
not wholly destroy a tree, though they 
often injure trees greatly. 


We can get comfort in the fact that 
they come only four or five times 
in a lifetime, unless there are separate 
broods in our region. We never have 
these cicade here; though a similar 
one (cicada tibicem), with green veins 
to its wings, is often seen and heard. 
This latter is only a few years in ma- 
turing. Very likely it works nearer 
the surface of the earth. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 





DIVIDING. 


Experience with Dividing Colo. 
nies for Increase. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. P. HENRY. 


I began the season of 1889 with 9 
colonies, all having been wintered on 
the summer stands, and came through 
seemingly in good condition. Having 
read so much on dividing colonies for 
increase, I decided to try both plans to 
satisfy myself as to the better one, and 
I am now prepared to give a few items 
from experience. 

While I find that those colonies left 
to swarm as nature intended, have not 
increased as rapidly as I would have 
them do, they are all strong and thriv- 
ing colonies, ready for the harvest at 
any time the honey flow may come ; 
while, on the other hand, those worked 
by dividing, are greater in the number 
of colonies, but shorter of stores, and 
not half so populous. 


Still another objectionable feature 
that accompanies dividing, is the start- 
ing of robbing, which I have had to 
contend with to my own vexation, 
almost causing me to fully decide in 
favor of increase by natural swarming; 
by this means, we will—if we are 
awake to our duty, and keep all colo- 
nies queened, allowing no weak ones 
in our apiary to give robbers a start— 
exclude robbing to a great extent. 

My bees were so very deep in the 
rut of robbing at one time this spring, 
caused by nothing more nor less than 
dividing colonies, that I could hardly 
go into my apiary without getting 
stung, or at least being told by some 
angry robber bee that my presence 





was very offensive ; and in the mean- 
time they were killed in frout of the 
entrances in great heaps. 
that this must be stopped, therefore 
some speedy work must be done. 


With the foregoing views before me, 
I proceeded to shut up all weak colo- 
nies, but this did not answer, for the 
robbers proceeded on some of my 
strongest colonies, and then came the 
“‘tug of war”—dead bees were strewn 
all over the earth around the apiary. 
What must Ido next, but close all en- 
trances of hives that showed the least 
signs of being robbed, to a bee-space, 
and cover the hives with wet cloths, 
and throw wet weeds and grass over 
the entrances? By this means I kept 
the hives cool, and to some extent, ex- 
cluded the robbers from the entrance. 


After going through all this trouble 
and vexation, lam very glad indeed 
to say that my bees, at the expense of 
many lives, have decided to behave 
themselves, and get about their busi- 
ness. I hope never to experience 
another such a ‘*‘ riot” among my bees; 
and in order to do my duty to prevent 
it, I hardly think that I will ever 
divide another colony of bees. Perhaps 
some of my readers will think that I 
have changed my mind in this direc- 
tion very suddenly, which indeed I 
have, I must admit; but in answer to 
this I will say, of what use is pur- 
chased experience, unless one profits 
thereby ? Mine cost me dearly. 

Blooming Grove, Tex., May 17, 1889. 


BEE-LIFE. 


How Long do the Bees Live 
Ordinarily ¢ 


Written for the American Rural Home 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Picking up a paper recently, I no- 
ticed an item which was undoubtedly 
set a-going by some newspaper re- 
porter who did not care whether he 
was telling the truth or not, to the ef- 
fect that bees were very short-lived 
insects, and that the average life of 
the worker-bee during the summer 
season was but thirty days. Surely, 
no one need be ignorant on this sub- 
ject when one experiment would tell 
them the truth in the matter, and con- 
vince them that the average life of the 
worker is about 45 days, or one-third 
more than was given in the item which 
I saw. 

Take a colony of black or German 
bees, for instance, and about the 10th 
of June take their queen away and in- 
troduce an Italian queen, keeping 
record of the date on which this 
change was made. In21 days the last 
black bee will have emerged from its 





I soon saw | 








cell, and if the Italian queen went to 
laying immediately, the first yellow 
bee will have made its appearance ; 
which fact should be jotted down also. 
At the end of 45 days from the time 
the last black bee hatched no black 
bees can be found inthe colony. At 
40 days plenty of them can be seen, 
they growing less and less each day, 
so that on the forty-fourth, it wil! be 
very few indeed that are left. 

This is for the summer months, but 
does not apply at all for those of the 
winter. The life of the bee depends 
on the work it does. thus when it 
labors the most its life is the short- 
est. Hence it comes about that through 
the inactivity brought on by cold 
weather, the bee can live from seven 
to eight months. This is proven by 
changing the queens as before, only it 
is to be done this time about the mid- 
dle of September. Soon after the first 
of October, the last black bee will be 
hatched, but I have often found a few 
black bees on the first day of June the 
next year, in a colony so treated. 

Also, when spring opens, or about 
the first of April, there will be very 
few yellow bees in this hive, which 
shows that very little brood is reared 
from October until April, as well as to 
tell us that more bees die in two 
months in the spring than during six 
months of winter. 

The life of the drones is regulated 
very largely by the workers, for they 
are usually killed or driven off by the 
workers long before they would die of 
old age. Any sudden cessation in the 
flow of honey from the fields is often 
considered sufficient reason for their 
being driven out to die, or the killing 
of them by stinging, if they are persis- 
tent in staying in the hive, so it is hard 
to tell just what age they may attain 
to, were they allowed to live to a good 
old age. 

More apiarists think that they would 
live about’ the same length of time 
which the workers do, but I am of the 
opinion that they are little shorter 
lived. It is a rare thing that any 
drones are allowed to stay in the hive 
after the honey harvest is over in the 
fall, still we have a few reports of 
drones having been wintered over. 

The average life of the queen is 
about three years, although some have 
been known to live five years. They 
live also in proportion to the work 
they do, or according to the number 
of eggs which they lay, as egg-laying 
is the only work which they do. 

Under our present system of man- 
agement, we coax the queen to lay as 
many eggs in one year as she usually 
would were she in a tree or an old 
box-hive in two years; hence most 
apiarists think that all queens should 
be replaced after the second year. with 
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those which have just commenced to 
lay. 

However, I do not make this a prac- 
tice, for I find that the bees will super- 
sede their own queen when she gets 
to be too old to be of service to them ; 
so I trust the matter to them, believing 
that they know what is best for them 
along this line better than I do. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


Te _ 


TEXAS. 
Concerning Bees and Honey in 
that Large State. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY A. C. ATEN. 

Bees have been doing well in this 
part of Texas so far this spring. I left 
too much honey in my hives in the fall, 
and although I gave them plenty of 
room, they swarmed some in April, 
beginning about the first of the month. 
[ have never been troubled much with 
my bees swarming, for the last five 
years, and under such favorable cir- 
cumstances, I had only 8 swarms that 
I know of from 140 colonies. I at- 
tributed my success in keeping down 
swarming, to giving plenty of room. 


Horse-mint Looks Promising. 


We had a fine rain three days ago, 
and bees are now booming on horse- 
mintand wild marigold. There isa 
fine crop of horse-mint this season, and 
everything is now favorable for a good 
honey harvest. Wheat and early oats 
are ripe, and being harvested; and 
corn is on an average waist high. 


House-Martins and King-Birds. 


I expect that Mrs. Sherman (see 
page 307) wishes to know if the com- 
mon house-martin will destroy bees. 
It is affirmed by some intelligent bee- 
men that they will, and for this reason 
I have never put up any martin-boxes. 
There are but few king-birds here, but 
I saw one in my home apiary a few 
days ago, catching bees as usual. 


Laying Workers and Drone-Lay- 
ing Queens. 


I will say for the benefit of Mr. 
Thos. M.Pierce (see page 308), that the 
most effectual way of getting rid of 
laying workers, or of a drone-laying 
queen, if you cannot find them, is to 
shake the bees all off the frames, and 
out of the hive, on the ground a couple 
of rods away. The bees will mostly 
get back, but the laying worker or 
queen will not ; then give them a frame 
of eggs or a queen-cell, and give them 
a chance to rear a queen. 

They should be given a frame of 
brood almost ready to hatch, for if 





may kill the young queen when she re- 
turns from her wedding flight. 


I will say to the friend that inquires 
in regard to bee-keeping in Texas, that 
bees never perish from the effects of 
cold here, and if they have plenty of 
stores, and are in anything like a good 
condition, they will get through the 
winter. 

From some cause or other, I did not 
have a queenless colony this spring in 
my apiaries of 140 colonies. One 
drone-laying queen was the nearest to 
it. Ihave sometimes had over a half 
dozen in a less number of colonies. 
Was it because they had so much 
honey ? 

Another thing that I will call atten- 
tion to, is this: There does not appear 
to be a queen but what is prolific—all 
the colonies have immense quantities 
of bees. Ihave long thought that most 
queens would lay enough eggs under 
favorable circumstances, and this ap- 
pears to confirm it. 

I have had to sell most of my honey 
for 6 cents per pound for thé extracted; 
but when I consider that the whole 
amount of work that my bees received 
last year to produce and extract 11,000 
pounds of honey, was only six weeks, 
it was not so bad after all. My bees 
are in Travis county. 

Round Rock, Tex., May 20, 1889. 


>.< 


VERMONT. 


As a Honey-Producing Region 
It is Excellent. 


Written for the American Agriculturist 
BY SAMUEL CUSHMAN. 


Addison county, Vermont,celebrated 
for its pure-bred Merino sheep and 
horses, also stands high as a honey- 
producing region. The heavy clay 
soil favors an abundant growth of 
white clover, which usually yields 
large quantities of the finest honey. 
Basswood trees also abound. The 
surplus honey yield being of short 
duration and very heavy, allows quick 
work by the bees, which insures deli- 


agement, completely filled boxes. This, 


tation. 


Keeping Bees in Texas. ° 
r 





profitable, or more so, than any other 
branch of their farm work, and now 
market their ton or two of comb 
oney yearly. The specialists who 
un a number of large yards in differ- 
ent locations, and make it their prin- 
cipal business, have also been success- 
ful in securing from 10 to 20 tons of 
honey in a single good season. 

The most extensive apiarist in this 
section, and probably the one having 
the largest number of colonies in New 
England, is Mr. A. E. Manum. He 
commenced in 1870 with 2 colonies, 
and, although like other bee-keepers, 
he soon found that a good season was 
usually followed by a poor one, his 
success led him to extend the business, 
and in the spring of 1885 he had five 
different yards of 470 colonies. That 
season was an unusual one, and he ob- 
tained from them 19 tons of comb 
honey, and 3 tons of extracted honey, 
and an increase in bees, making 850 
colonies in the fall. 

This large crop was nearly all gath- 
ered in 12 days, and one of the best 
colonies on seales at Yard No. 2, while 
working on basswood, gathered in one 
day 33 pounds, and in four days 124 
pounds, The largest yield from one 
hive was 228 pounds of comb honey. 
His greatest yield in 1883 was 312 
pounds of comb honey from the bees 
in one hive. 

As an offset to this and the previous 
good years, each season since 1885 
has been a poor one, and his bees have 
not paid expenses. With a few ex- 
ceptions in favored localities, bev- 
keepers everywhere have fared the 
same, although three such poor seasons 
in succession are unparalleled in the 
history of the industry in this country. 
Mr. Manum’s out-apiaries are from 2 
to 16 miles from the home yard. 


The Hive Used by Mr. Manum. 


At the start, Mr. Manum tried all 
the different hives, and studied and 
experimented to get the best for prac- 
tical work. By combining, modifying 
and inventing new features, he turned 
out that which met his ideas, and 
which, witha system of management 
suited to it, is now used in all his api- 


cate white comb and, with good man-| aries and many others. The hive is 


double-walled, and consists of a stand, 


with its fine quality, gives Addison|inner hive or brood-chamber, and an 
comb honey its justly-deserved repu-| outer case. The entrance is through 


the stand underneath the brood-cham- 


Numerous farmers and a few special-| ber, and cannot be clogged by snow ; 
ists scattered about the county keep|is protected from rain, and by means 
bees. In some cases 200 colonies are | of a slide it can be graduated from 2 
kept in one yard with good results, |incheslong by § of an inch wide in 
while from 40 to 100 is the usual num-| winter, to 14 inches long by 2 inches 
ber. Many, with no love for the pur-| wide—the full summer width when the 
suit, but who have engaged in it| slide is removed. 








they are all old bees in the hive, they 


simply for the dollars and cents to be 
made by following the instructions of 


The outer case is movable, and is in 
three separate sections. The roof is of 


leading bee-masters, have found it as clapboards. In each gable is a 2-inch 
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auger-hole for ventilation. This is 
protected by a wire-cloth funnel pro- 
jecting outward, which allows the bees 
to leave one ata time, but not to en- 
ter. This is an important proviso 
when bees are hastily shut in, or when 
surplus honey is removed. The 3-inch 
space between the walls is filled with 
chaff or sawdust, which is allowed to 
remain during the winter and summer. 
When damp, it can be readily replaced. 


Having so many loose parts, the hive 
can be moved without heavy lifting, 
and, when properly packed, is suffi- 
cient protection from Eastern winters. 
The hive-stands rest on two lengths of 
joist to keep them off the ground, and 
are set perfectly level. Hives once 
located are not afterward moved un- 
less carried away from the yard. 


The brood-chamber is covered by a 
board, when the sections for honey are 
not in place, and contains 12 hanging 
frames, 12 inches long by 9} inches 
deep. , 

The surplus arrangement consists of 
cases, at one end of which are a * fol- 
lower” and a wood screw,’by which 
the sections are tightly clamped to- 
gether. Each section is supplied with 
a full sheet of foundation, and between 
each row are placed thin wood separa- 
tors to insure perfect combs. 


Mr. Manum was probably the first 
to make white-poplar dovetailed sec- 
tions, which are now so much used. 
Previous to this they were of pine, and 
made to nail. These sections, put to- 
gether with glue, are not only the 
strongest, but the neatest sections in 
use. Two of the Bristol clamps cover 
the brood-chamber, and can be tiered 
up as high as desired. Mr. Manum 
has lately discarded all but one-pound 
sections. 

When filled with finished combs, the 
cases are disconnected from the brood- 
chamber, and before they are removed 
to the honey-house, the bees find their 
way out at the bee-escape in the gable. 
A cord and a simple device allows the 
hive-cover to be tipped back instead 
of having to lift them off bodily when 
opened. 


Caring for Several Apiaries. 


_ The hives are 5 feet from each other, 
in rows 12 feet apart. To prevent up- 
setting by heavy storms in winter, a 
large cord is thrown across the roof 
and fastened to a stake driven in the 
ground on each side. During the win- 
ter everything needed in the summer 
campaign is prepared’ ready to be 
quickly supplied to the different yards 
by the teams which are then constantly 
on the road. In the spring, at certain 
intervals, Mr. Manum and his assis- 
tants spend a day in each apiary, giv- 
ing the aid to colonies which is so im- 
portant. These rounds are made more 





and more often until the swarming 
season is about to commence, when 
one competent person is placed in 
charge, and isin constant attendance 
for 6 or 8 weeks, or until the honey 
season is over. 


Board is usually obtained at the 
farm-house near which the yard is 
located, and the help are continually 
employed in hiving swarms, putting on 
or taking off sections, and in attending 
to other necessary details. As experi- 
enced men are not always to be had, 
many knowing nothing of the business 
must be taught, and as they usually 
commence for themselves as soon as 
really competent, this instruction must 
be given again and again. Aftera 
few weeks’ instruction, some are able 
to do nicely the remainder of the sea- 
son with occasional looking after. 
Women are also employed, and one 
who did not know a queen from a 
drone when she commenced, took 
charge of 116 colonies the second 
season. 


Keeping a Record otf Colonies. 


At each apiary there is a building 
containing a honey-room, where 
‘‘clamps” of honey are temporarily 
stored, and a work-room where fixtures 
not in use are also housed. In each 


yard one hive stands on scales, of: 


which a close watch is kept after the 
clover and basswood blossoms open. 
On the front of every hive in plain 
black figures is the colony’s number, 
while inside is a record of the colony, 
its origin, age of queen, date of each 
examination that season, and their 
condition when examined. This is 
written in abbreviated characters on a 
piece of section or smooth board, and 
laid on the packing. The apiarist also 
keeps in a book a list of the colonies 
casting swarms, and of those requiring 
special attention at a certain time. 


Hiving the Swarms. 


The wings of all queens are clipped 
to prevent their going off with the 
swarms. When the latter attempt to 
leave, they are caught by an arrange- 
ment consisting of a wire-cloth cage 
fastened to a pole. It is made to stand 
anywhere by two legs, which fold up 
when notin use. A sufficient number 
of these are always at hand. Whena 
swarm issues, the queen is caught on 
the ground near the hive and placed 
in the cage of the catcher, which is 
stood or held in the midst of or near 
the flying swarm, and the bees soon 
settle upon it. They are then left, and 
attention is given to the others, which 
usually issue at about the same time. 

If the swarm has gone some dis- 
tance, or clustered in the top of a tall 
tree, it will soon return, as it is with- 
out a queen. So the catcher contain- 








ing their queen is placed in front of 
the hive from which they came, and as 
they return they find her and cluster 
upon it. To make this more certain, 
the entrance of the old hive is covered 
with acloth. This plan differs from 
that of most bee-keepers, and enables 
Mr. Manum to quickly handle many 
swarms. 

In hiving, when time is more plenty, 
about a third of each swarm is shaken 
back in front of the old hive, and the 
balance of two or three swarms, with 
one queen, is hived in a new hive. As 
this makes a powerful working colony 
in the new hive, abundant room in sec- 
tions is immediately given. 


Marketing the Honey. 


A close watch is kept of the apiary, 
and more storage room is added as 
fast as used to advantage, and the 
filled clamps are removed as soon as 
they are completely sealed. A large 
crop can be cut off from communica- 
tion with the brood-chamber in a short 
time, and when free from bees is car- 
ried to the honey-room, and afterward 
varted to the central honey-house. It 
is then scraped clean of propolis by 
women and giris, and, after being 
graded, is stored in the honey-room to 
ripen. i 

In the fall, wood sides of white pop- 
lar, instead of glass, are fastened to 
each section, and they are shipped to 
market in white-poplar crates, holding 
two one-pound sections. Sections full 
of nice white comb, those full of darker 
combs and those light in weight, are 
each crated separately, and the crates 
are marked «* Green Mountain,” ‘*‘Comb 
Honey,” and «Light Weight,” accord- 
ing to contents. A few of the very 
best and most perfect are selected 
from the first quality, and go as the 
«« Snow Flake ” brand. 


Feeding the Bees for Winter. 


As most of the crop is secured as 
surplus, and but little is gathered after 
its removal, that remaining below is 
no more than the bees need during the 
season. Therefore, to keep them alive 
until spring, each colony must in early 
fall have its ration of sugar syrup. 
This season 28 barrels of the best 
granulated sugar were required to in- 
sure sufficient winter food. 

For feeders, maple-syrup cans with 
small holes punched in their bottoms 
are used. Three short legs of tin raise 
them enough to give the bees room to 
get at the holes. These cans are filled 
with syrup, and put over holes in the 
cover of the hive, and are renewed 
until the proper amount of food is con- 
sumed. 

After the honey season, instead of a 
constant attendant at the out-yards, 
frequent visits are made, as in the 
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spring, and are continued until the 
bees are snug for winter. Then an 
occasional trip is made on a warm day 
when the bees can fly, to see that all 
the entrances are clear. 


Moving Colonies, etc. 


Mr. Manum has, at present, about, 


700 colonies in eight different yards. 
The number in each is limited to 125 
in the fall. The colonies in excess of 
this number are either sold or carried 
to a new location. For this work a 
double and single team are used. By 
the use of racks which hold a second 
tier, the former takes 50 colonies and 
the latter 23 colonies. Before loading, 
the frames are immovably fixed, and a 
sheet of muslin is tacked over the 
brood-chamber to give air, while in 
very warm weather a rim covered with 
wire-cloth is necessary to their safety. 

Mr. Manum’s bees are mostly Ital- 
ians, although in some apiaries there 
is a trace of the black and Holy-Land 
races. Heis about to test a few Car- 
niolan queens. The working bees are 
reared from the best Italian colonies, 
which are selected out of this large 
number as possessing unusual excel- 
lences. I saw many fine, large queens, 
a shade darker than the average Ital- 
ians, having very plump and thick-set 
bodies. 

In each yard, distributed among the 
regular hives, were many nucleus col- 
onies—-the temporary quarters of sur- 
plus queens. 

Mr. Manum has planted honey-pro- 
ducing crops on a limited scale, but he 
is not yet certain that they can be 
made to pay. 


- ee 


SWARMS. 


The Proper Time to Have 
Increase. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY L. W. LIGHTY. 


‘*A swarm in May is worth a load of 
hay,” and so on, as the jingle goes, 
should go with the gum and box-hive. 
The time to have swarms depends upon 
the latitude, and upon the season. The 
bee-keeper should know when his sur- 
plus honey-flow commences, and then 
he can work to an advantage. 

Fruit-bloom and very early spring 
flowers will tend to encourage the bees 
to rear much brood, and, if not prop- 
erly managed, they will often swarm 
right after fruit-bloom ; and that is to 
be deplored, with me. 

When the bee-keeper sees that the 
bees incline to swarming, or are 
crowded, he should give them room in 
the brood-chamber, and _ hold back the 
swarms as much as possible ; but 





get everything crowded with brood ; 
then, when white clover and locust 
comes, crowd in the brood-chamber 
and put on sections, when a swarm 
will shortly issue. Hive that on the 
old stand, and it will be in trim to get 
honey, and will be ‘worth a load of 
hay,” even if it does not jingle with 
June. 

Swarms right after fruit-bloom, when 
the honey is scarce, generally do no 
good for me, but spend their time in 
building drone-comb,and often crooked 
comb; putting propolis where I did 
not want it, and were a general nui- 
sance. By the time that clover was 
ready, they were not in a condition to 
work; the old bees had considerably 
dwindled, and the young ones were 
not yet ready to work. 

Fruit-bloom honey can be secured 
by doubling up colonies, but it is 
hardly worth the while, as the honey 
is generally inferior. It would be bet- 
ter to get ready for the fine white 
honey harvest. 

Mulberry, Pa. 


—> + 


The Boon of Sleep. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JOHN ANDREWS. 


The boon of sweet, refreshing sleep, 
Unbroken by an anxious care, 
Where sweet repose its vigils keep, 
And peaceful quiet everywhere, 
Is treasured still, and while we rest, 
Contentment reigns within our breast. 
We feel no toil, we see no ill ; 
We grasp the present, ask not why ; 
Nor have we aught within to chill 
The moments, as they pass us by, 
As we have sweet and calm repose, 
Unharmed by passion or its woes. 
’Tis sweet to let all care go out, 
And take in place unharmed repose— 
Unmarred by any fret, or doubt, 
Or clouded by the least of woes ; 
A peaceful sleep, of harm bereft, 
Restoring Nature’s balmy gift. 
Patten’s Mills, N. Y. 


en 


EXPERIENCE. 


The Success with One Colony in 
Nebraska. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY FRANK 8. JOHNSON. 


Years ago my father used to keep 
bees on the farm in Wisconsin, in box- 
hives, and let them winter or not, as 
it happened. Although Mr. Jonathan 
Grimm, of Jefferson county, Wis., was 
then a very successful bee-keeper, most 
of the farmers who kept bees paid no 
attention to them,and all of my father’s 
bees finally died. 

Ever since then I have wanted to 
try my hand at the business; so, two 
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years ago, in July, I received a three- 
frame nucleus with a tested Italian 
queen, from Michigan, costing me $6. 
Iread «ABC of Bee-Keeping,” and 
asI studied and watched my bees, I 
became enthusiastic. I made a hive, 
and the bees filled it the first season. | 
took only one frame from them, leav- 
ing nine American frames of solid 
honey for their winter food. 


During the first winter I put a large 
box over them, and as the weather 
grew cold, I put them into the cellar; 
but I think thatit was too warm, for 
they were very uneasy, and tried to 
get out. As soonas the weather be- 
came a little better, I put them back 
on the summer stands. 

During the next simmer (1888) they 
did finely. I gave them plenty of 
room in a new chaff hive, packed with 
ground cork, and they stored over 200 
pounds of honey. I sold honey to the 
amount of $23.00, besides having 15 
pounds for spring feeding, and eight 
frames of solid honey in the hive. 


They wintered nicely on the summer 
stand, in the chaff hive, with a thick 
cushion over them, and were so strong 
in bees this spring that I was afraid 
that they would swarm; so I gave 
them a sheet of foundation in the mid- 
dle of the brood-nest, and as soon as 
there were eggs deposited in the cells, 
I divided them, placing the new swarm 
in a chaff hive in the place of the old 
hive, and removing the latter a few 
feet. In a few days there were a 
dozen fine queen-cells started. 

Early this spring 1 obtained a colony 
of hybrid bees from a farmer here, in 
exchange for two hives, which I made 
for him. I took them out of the box- 
hive in April. In a short time they 
were rearing brood rapidly. 

On May 17, as the queen-cells in my 
other hive were about -to hatch, | 
divided the hybrids, giving them one 
frame from the other hive, having a 
fine cell. They all seem to be working 
well, and I am delighted with my suc- 
cess, so far. 

I mean to work my two Italian colo- 
nies for honey this season, and the 
hybrids for increase ; then in the spring 
I will Italianize all hybrid colonies. 

I am experimenting with them dur- 
ing my spare moments out of the store, 
and I find it very interesting, besides 
being profitable and instructive. 

I think that those bee-keepers who 
let their bees starve in the spring, 
are like some farmers that I have 
known, who- allow their cattle and 
horses to become so poor that they die 
in the spring. If my bees should be 


hungry, I would feed them the same 
as if my cow or horse was hungry ; and 
I shall continue to leave the hive solid 
full of honey during the winter, for if 





it is not used, it will come handy in 
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the spring, provided, of course, if it 
is good, healthy feed for the bees. 

{ read the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
with great interest, and if my experi- 
ence with my little apiary will give en- 
couragement to other beginners, I will 
be very glad. My reported success 
has caused five of my neighbors to 
have me purchase 7 colonies of bees 
for them, for their own use only ; and 
if I could spare any of mine, I could 
get from $7.50 to $10.00 per colony. 
In fact I have been offered $10.00 for a 
colony several times. 

Campbell, Nebr., May 20, 1889. 





LAYING WORKERS. 


How I Manage to Get Rid of 
these Pests. 


Written for the Prairie Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 


Where a colony has been a long 
time queenless, some of the workers 
aspire to motherhood and lay, but their 
eggs invariably produce drones. Lay- 
ing workers lay very irregularly in 
worker-comb, and build out the cells 
to accommodate their huge bodies. 
Their presence can be told at a glance, 
as the cells are scattered here and 
there, and not joined together as they 
would be if the queen were a drone 
layer. Laying workers cannot be dis- 
tinguished from other workers, as they 
look alike, so they cannot be destroyed. 
They are a nuisance in a hive, for they 
will destroy a queen as soon as intro- 
duced. And, even if they allow a 
young queen to emerge from a cell, 
they will destroy her on her return 
from her bridal tour. As many asa 
dozen laying workers have been seen 
upon one comb. 


There are several ways of getting 
rid of these pests. One way is to carry 
the hive away, and put another in its 
place. The combs in the laying- 
worker hive can have the bees brushed 
off and returned to the hive on the old 
stand, and accept a fertile queen, while 
the would-be queens will not. 


The way thatI manage a colony that 
has laying workers is as follows: I 
take out all the combs excepting the 
two outsde ones ; then I go to a strong 
colony and remove a frame or two, as 
the strength of the colony may war- 
rant, covered with bees, being careful 
not to remove the queen, and put them 
into the laying-worker colony, and fill 
their place with the combs taken from 
the laying workers. 


If Ihave no queen to introduce, I let 
them rear one. These new bees that 
are introduced will have no nonsense, 
and will dispose of the laying workers 
in their own time and way. 
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Prevention is better than cure, for 
just as sure as a colony of bees is left 
without a queen, or the means of rear- 
ing another, for two weeks, the pests 
willappear. When I have a queenless 
colony that I have given eggs and 
larve to rear a queen, while she is 
being reared, every four or five days I 
give them a fresh comb containing 
eggs and larve, which gives the bees 
employment, and seems to keep up the 
the strength of the colony. If one is 
given them about the time the queen 
emerges from the cell, it will furnish 
them the means of rearing another, if 
she is lost on her bridal tour. 

Peoria, Ills. 
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FREAKS OF BEES. 


Race Peculiarity, or Freaks of 
Some Bees. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY 8. D. HASKIN. 


The following are some of the freaks 
of bees that have occurred under my 
own observation: On one occasion 
three swarms clustered together, and 
were hived in two hives; but one hive 
had probably two-thirds of the bees, 
and they showed that they had a pref- 
erence to one hive. As soon as they 
were inside, they were located, and all 
seemed lovely until the next morning ; 
when the one with the most bees mani- 
fested much discontent, or uneasiness, 
and about 12 o’clock (it being quite 
warm) it swarmed and clustered. It 
was hived all right, and did nicely, 
having a queen; one was in the other 
hive, and did equally well. These 
were all first swarms. 


As it is quite common that bees 
swarm but once, I have often let them 
have their own way about it, and in 
case of a second swarm, I locate them 
close by the parent colony for a day or 
two, and then cut out queen-cells, and 
place the young swarm ontop of the 
old colony, and generally they will go 
below and stay with the old bees; on 
two occasions the young queen passed 
down through the old colony and be- 
came fertilized, returned, and set up 
house-keeping ; and, as far as I could 
determine, they did just as well as 
though on separate stands. There was 
but one entrance, and that was in the 
old hive. 


The summer and fall of 1887 was 
very dry, so that there were no young 
bees for wintering, but had the follow- 
ing spring been as early as usual, I 
think that bees would have done toler- 
ably well; but it was very backward, 
wet and cold, so that the old bees 





mostly died before they could rear 
young bees to take their places; so I 











doubled upthe little clusters left, as 
best I could, and late in the season 
there were two, I thought, to unite, 
standing side by side; | placed one 
upon the other, and about this time 
they began to build up a little. I 
watched them closely, and they did so 
well that after awhile I separated 
them again, and they did well last fall, 
and have wintered nicely. The young 
swarm that I had May 12 is building 
up finely. 
Waterville, Maine, May 17, 1889. 





EW HONEY. 


How a Youthful Bee-Keeper 
Secured Early Honey. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. A. HODGE. 








I want to tell how a young hand at 
the business has *‘ played it” on some 
of us older heads. I shall personate 
him as Charley Lawrence, of Victory, 
Wis., who has some 53 colonies of bees 
that were given to him by his aged 
father, who is now deceased. 

Charley wintered the 53 colonies in 
the cellar, and this spring, early in 
March, he took them out, all strong 
and roaring. Their first drive was to 
the islands of the old Mississippi, and 
they came home loaded with pollen 
and honey; so Charley concluded that 
they meant business, and he sent at 
once to the AMERICAN Bee JOURNAL 
office for a lot of sections. 


The sections came on short notice 
(as does everything ordered from that 
office), and with all possible speed he 
put them on, long before any of us 
thought of putting on sections. Now 
what has been the result? Why, 
Charley came to my house the other 
morning with the broadest smile on 
his face that you ever saw, and in his 
hand he held a new, white, one-pound 
section of honey, and said to me, 
«« Look here, old man, don’t you want 
some new honey for your breakfast ?” 

I will admit that I was somewhat 
surprised, and said: ‘Why, Charley, 
where did you get that?” Oh,” he 
said, «+I just took it off the hive.” I 
said, «* Yes, you did !! 

Well,” said he, “if you don’t be- 
lieve it, just go down with me and see. 
I have between 1,500 and 1,600 one- 
pound sections nearly capped, and will 
be ready to come off inside of a week.” 

Why, this idea of letting a young lad 
come to the front with 1,600 pounds of 
new white honey, this early in May, 
and that away up in cold Wisconsin— 
why, surely, I for one take a back 
seat, and call this a «« conundrum,” and 
say, Charley, go it while your young! 

Victory, Wis., May 25, 1889. 
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Doing Remarkably Well.—G. 
M. Whitford, Arlington, Nebr., on 
May 28, 1889, writes : 





My bees came through the winter 
without the loss of a single colony. 
All but 4 colonies were placed in the 
cellar on Nov. 17, 1888, and were 
taken out on April 9, 1889. Those 
that were packed upon the summer 
stands consumed less stores than those 
in the cellar. Although the nights are 
too cooi for the secretion of nectar, the 
bees are doing remarkably well. I 
have had two swarms, have: divided 
one colony, and have several more 
ready to divide. 





Plenty of Rain, etc.—Geo. G 
Scott, Wadena, Iowa, on May 28, 1889, 
says : 


Ihave had several swarms so far, 
which is very early for northern Iowa. 
The dandelion bloom was abundant. 
White clover is beginning to bloom. 
We are having plenty of rain, with 
frosty nights. 








Bees Bringing in Honey.—Mr. 
H. A. Cunningham, McLean Co., Ills., 
writes thus : 

Please state in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL if bees show by their appear- 
ance when they are carrying honey 
into their hives. If so, how ? 

Prof. Cook thus answers this question 
by our request : 

There is no way to tell or to guess, 
only by their air of work and more 
plump appearance. Of course pulling 
them apart and finding a full, plump 








honey-stomach is conclusive.—A. J. 
Cook. 
a 
Very Peculiar Swarm.—H. C. 


Mosely, Charleston, 8. C., on May 21, 
1889, writes : 


I would like to ask for some infor- 
mation from the experienced corres- 
pondents of the BEE JOURNAL, in re- 
gard toa colony of Italian bees that 
swarmed on April 2, 18 and 20, and I 
secured all the swarms. The swarm 
of April 20 being rather small, I put 
it into a hive about one-third smaller 
than the usual size ; they went to work 
finely, and proved to berapid workers. 
On the eighth day after being put into 
the hive, I noticed that they began to 


in this deposit from day to day. On 
May 19 they began tearing the young 
bees out of the comb, by the wholesale; 
I counted 25 in about 15 minutes that 
they flew out of the hive with. This 
being May 21, it is now three days, 
and they are still vigorously taking 
them out. I omitted to state that they 
have filled the hive about half full of 
nice, white comb honey. Will some 
one give a cause for this strange and 
apparently unnecessary cruelty on the 
part of the bees, to their offspring ? I 
would like to know a remedy for it. 
The swarm that I allude to is the one 
issued on April 20. 





White Clover—Cold Weather. 
—W. H. Graves, Duncan, Ills., on May 
28, 1889, says: 


We have an abundance of white 
clover, but itis so cold that bees are 
doing but little on it; mine are just 
beginning to swarm. If it would only 
turn warmer, I think that we would 
have a good flow of honey. I have 11 
acres of Alsike just coming into bloom. 





Killing off Drones.—P. Sheri- 
dan, Perrinton, Mich., on May 27, 
1889, says : 


My bees came through the winter 
and spring allright. I had 11 colo- 
nies protected on the summer stands, 
and part of them are killing off the 
drones. They worked well on fruit- 
blossoms and spring flowers, but they 
are doing nothingat present. I would 
not like todo without the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, as it is a help to any 
person, even to those old fogies who 
know so much about bees ! 








se 


Severe Frosts— Wintered Well. 
—I. N. Rogers, Jackson, Mich., on 
May 27, 1889, writes: 


Upon examining my bees last Satur- 
day, I found them in a nearly starving 
condition. In the early spring they 
built up rapidly, and I expected early 
swarms, but a drouth setting in, and 
high, northerly winds prevailing the 
greater part of the time, the flowers 
secreted nectar only in limited quanti- 
ties; even during apple-bloom bees 
brought in only enough to keep up 
brood-rearing. ;There were three quite 
severe frosts here the past week, doing 
some damage to vegetation, but not to 
fruit. Raspberries are just ready to 
blossom, and with suitable weather, 
homey will be coming in in a few days. 
I have heard of no swarms so far this 


winter with very little loss in this 





carry in pollen, and increased rapidly 


spring. Bees came through the past] fro 
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Flattering Prospects.—C. G. 
Ridout, Hutchinson, Minn., on May 25, 
1889, says : 


We are having splendid weather 
here now, and crops are looking well 
—plenty of rain, but none too much. 
We had a hard frost last Wednesday 
night, that killed some garden vegeta. 
bles, and froze potatoes half to the 
ground. It is warmer again now, 
however, and I think that frost will be 
no more this spring. Bees are swarm- 
ing, and prospects for a good honey 


harvest are flattering. 
? 





Bees ina Starving Condition. 
—C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn., 
on May 25, 1889, says: 


We are having cold, cloudy weather, 
which is bad for the bees. As far as I 
can learn, they are in a starving con- 
dition. I have fed over 700 pounds of 
sugar already, and there is no sign for 
much honey to come in for 2 or 3 
weeks yet. 


Too Cold for Honey-Secretion. 
—T. F. Kinsel, Shiloh, O., on May 26, 
1889, says : 


Colonies are very strong in bees. 
They are working on locust blossoms. 
Raspberries will soon be in blossom. 
It has been too cold lately, but it may 
change in a few days to hot enough. 
My expectation is big, on this year's 
prospects for surplus honey. Is it not 
a pity—at least on some things—that 
our ‘foresight ” is not better ? 








Bad Weather for Bees.— A. 
Sherington, Dutton, Mich., on May 27, 
1889, writes: 


We have mixed weather for the bees. 
It was rather cold last week, as we 
had four frosts, and on the night of 
May 21, we had a snow-storm. ‘The 
corn that is up is badly frozen, and 
the garden-truck is also frozen; but 
white clover looks well, and com- 
menced to bloom about one week ago. 
There have been a few swarms here, 
but this weather will put them back 
again. Young colonies will starve, if 
not fed. My bees came through the 
winter in first-class condition. I put 
12 colonies into winter quarters in 
1888, and took 11 out this spiring, one 
having died with the diarrhea. Linden 
is full of buds, but the leaves are 
nearly all eaten off. 





Catalogues for 1889 are on our desk 
m— 





locality. 


Horace Banks, Reisterstown,Md.—4 pages 
—Scotch Collies. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 

















Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 


It You Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
cation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x434 and 544x544. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JOURNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


In order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, “* Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any lecality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


id 
DORE ART PORTFOLIO, 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, 
Will be CLUBBED with the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, at the low price of $1.25, postpaid. 


This magnificent Art Portfolio is in size just 
11x14 inches, and besides a picture of Gustav 
Dore, the t French Artist, it contains the 
following utiful engravings: Expulsion 
from the Garden of Eden—Entering the Ark— 
Noah Cursing Ham—Sameson and Delilah—Ruth 
and Boaz—Death of Saul—The Judgment of 
Solomon—Daniel in the Lion’s Den—Daniel 
Confounding the Priests of Baal—The Nativity 
—Christ Healing the Sick—Sermon on the 
Mount—The Disciples Plucking Corn on the 
Sabbath—Jesus Walking on the Water—The 
Agony in the Garden—Death of the Pale 
Horse. Seventeen handsome full page plates 
under one cover. 
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Standard Atlas of the World. 





To any one sending us, direct to this 
office, Five NEW Subscribers for 
one year, with $5.00 (renewals not to 
count), we will present this beautiful 
Atlas, by mail, postpaid : 


This ATLAS 


contains large scale 
Maps of every coun- 
try and civil division 
=— the face of the 
G 


It is beautifully il- 
lustrated with color- 
ed diagrams, showing 
the wealth, the debt, 
the civil condition of 
the people, chief pro- 
ductions, the manu- 

ures and the com- 
merce,religious sects, 
ete., and asuperb line 
of engravings of his- 
torical interest and 
value, together with 
many new and desir- 
able features which 
are expressly gotten 



















among which will be 
found a concise his- 
$$ eee tory of each State. 
Price,in best English cloth binding (size, closed, 
11x14 inches ; opened, 22x14 inches), $4.50. 








Triple-Lense 
Magnifiers for 
the inspection of 
bees, insects,etc. 
They are invalu- 
able in the con- 
servatory, or if 
for only a very 
few plants. For 
boys and girls, 
they make very 
pleasant studies, 
and arouses in 
them a laudable 
enthusiasm for investigation. Price, by mail, 
80 cents ; or the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
one year, and the Magnifier, for $1.50. 





Apiary Register.—All who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages)...... .-... 1 25 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 150 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming Sys- 
tem, and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $1.25. The subscription 





Scientific Queen- Rearing, as 
practically applied; being a method by 
which the best of queen-bees are reared in 
perfect accord with Nature’s ways—by G. M 
Doolittle, of Borodino, N.Y. 176 pages. 


In this book Mr. Doolittle details the re- 
sults of his experiments in rearing queen- 
bees for the past four or five years, and is 
the first to present his discoveries to the 
world. It is published in time for every 
progressive bee-keeper to test the various 
discoveries which it details, during the pres- 
ent season. Send all orders for the book to- 
this office. Price, $1.00, postpaid. The usual 
discount to dealers in lots of 10 or more. 


Hastings’ Pertection Feeder.— 
This excellent Feeder will hold 2 quarts, 
and the letting down of the feed is regulated 
by a thumb-screw. The cap screws securely 
on. It is easy to regulate—either a spoonful 
or a quart—and that amount can be given 
in an hour ora day, as desired. By it the 
food can be given where it is most needed— 
just over the cluster. Nota drop need be 
lost, and no robber bees.ean get at it. A 
single one can be had for 40 cents, ora 
dozen for $3.50, and it can be obtained at 
this office. Postage 10 cents extra. 


Send Us the Names of bee-keepers 
in your neighborhood who should take and 
read the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and we 
will send them a sample copy. In this way 
we may obtain many regular subscribers, 
for thousands have never seen a copy, or 
even know of its existence. This is one 
way to help the cause along. 


Alfalfa Clover.—For cultivation of 
this honey-plant, see page 245, of 1888,— 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per lb., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ;*per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00. 
If wanted by mail, add 10 cents per pound 
for bag and postage. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30 cents per lb. Melilot or Sweet 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


A Modern Bee-Farm and its Eco- 
nomic Management, by S. Simmins, of Rot- 
tingdean, Brighton, England, is the title of 
anew book of about 200 pages, printed on 
excellent paper, and nicely bound in cloth. 
Price $1.00. For sale at this office. 


A Favorable Word from any of our 
readers, who speak from experience, has 
more weight with their friends than any- 
thing we might say. Every one of our 
readers can lend usa helping hand, in this 
way, without much trouble. 


Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. This 
is a complete instructor for the practical 
potato-grower, and explains the author’s 
new system in 40 interesting lessons. It is 








page of this paper. 


to the BEE JoURNAL may begin now. 


for sale at this office. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Best white 1-lbs., 14@15¢c. Market is 
dull and lower, but not overstocked. Demand slow. 


HEESWAX.—2: — a 
H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


Apr. 30. 
i KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: White 1-lbs. 15@16c.; dark, 
10@12c.; California white 2-lbs., 11@12¢c.; amber, 10 
@liic. Extracted, white, 7@8c.;: dark, 5@6c. Our 
market is in good eee: for the new crop. 

BEESW AX.— 

May 11. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO.,, cor 4th & Walnut. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HONE Y.—Extracted, in barrels, 64@6%. Excel- 
lent demand for clear, bright in barrels. Dark, 54%@ 
&e. 

BEESW AX. anes .° at 23¢. for pri 
May 22. b. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Market is bare of comb. We have not 
seen honey cleaned out so well for several years. 
As to extracted, there is no white clover, basswood 
or buckwheat in this market. New Southern hone 
is arriving freely, and brings from 65@70c. per gal- 
ion. New Florida orange-bloom honey brings from 
744@Xc, per ib. 


BEESW AX.—Scarce, at 26 27c. for good. 
HILDRE . 7 B . & SEGELEKEN, 
May 24. W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


BOSTON, 

HONEY.—We quote: Best white clover poques, 
18@20c.; best 2-lbs.. 17@18¢c. Extracted, 8@9c. 

Sales have been checked a little on account of ma- 
yle sugar and ayees beiag so plentiful. Sales of 
noney are very si 
May 22. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—We quote ¢6 at 5@8c. per !b. 
Best white comb honey. 11@16c. Demand is fair. 
Arrivals are plentiful of new comb and extracted 
honey from the Southern States, where the season 
had a most prosperous beginning. 

BEESW AX.—Demand is good—20@24c. per Ib. fon 
00d to choice yellow, on arrival, 


May 21, C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 





[2 The International Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in_ the court Saees at Brantford, Ont., 
Canada, on December 4, 5, and 6, 1889. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend, and State and District 
bee-keepers’ societies are uested to appoint del- 
egates to the convention. ull particulars of the 
meeting will be given in duetime, Anyone desirous 
of becoming a member. and receiving the last Annu- 
al Report bound, mer do so by forwarding $1.00 to 
the Secretary.— R. F. HOLTERMANN, Sec., Brant- 
ford, Ont., Canada. 
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Cheap Extracted Honey. — We 
have a keg of DARK HONEY, weighing 
164 pounds, net, suitable for feeding to bees, 
which we will sell at @ cemts per pound, 
delivered on the cars here. 
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New Ready to Mail.—Trstep ITALIAN 

QUEENS, $1.00. Frank Benton’s feeperted 

Queens, $4each. Address, S. F. REED, 
23D4t NORTH DORCHESTER. N. “A. 


A TWO-CRATE CHAFF HIVE 


OR $2.75. Send for Price-List and terms 
to Agents. J. As * 
23Atf UNION CITY, IND. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS. 


HAVE been importing and breeding this race 
exclusively since 1884. My orders have each year 
more than doubled. Send Postal for Descriptive 
Circular, or $1 for a Choice Untested Queen ; $5 for 
4¢-doz.; $5 tor Benton's best grade Imported Queen, 
8s. W. MORRISON, M.D., 
23A8t OXFORD, Chester’ Co., PA. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


of Italian, Cypri 
My 2ist Annual Price-List sna Hoiy-1and Bees. 
Queens and Nuclei Colonies (a specialty) : also Sup- 
plies—will be sent to all who send in names and 








—— 











addresses. H. HH. BROW 
17Dtf LIGHT STRERT, Columbia Co., PA. 


Useful Scales 


The Union or ie Hanally Scale. 








This Scale has steel bearings, and it weighs 
from %-ounce to 240 pounds. Price, with a 
Single ‘Brass Beam, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, $3.00. With Double Beam for taking the 
tare, $3.50. 


The Little Detective Seale. 














This little Scale is made with steel bearings, 
and a brass Beam, and will weigh accurately 


4-ounce to 25 ounds, It su plies the great 
demand for a Housekeeper's cals. Prices : 


Single beam, no scoop .............. $2.00. 
4 EEE oe |. PS PRE RP Ae 2.50. 
Dorbie “* m0 Bisse csesesencs. 3.00. 
“~ 3 Weil 5 ach Sy 3.50, 


2 All orders filled promptly. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tested Italian Queens 


$ EACH. Untested, 75c. each, or 3 for 
u 





2. Three-frame Nucleus, with a Tested 
een, $3. ba Wo lb. for Bees. 
22Atf 1. R. D, Nappanee, Ind. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ANSY PILL 


. Certain 
4a WiLcox SPECIE 10 O0., Phila., Pa. 





17Aly 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Bases ITALIAN Bees and Queens, 

Bee-Hives, Sections, Foundation, etc. 

12Aly H. H. RUETER, Baxter Springs, Kan. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


EVERY BEE-KEEPER SHOULD TRY 


THE SUCCESS HIVE! 


TRUE TO ITS NAME! 


AFE winterer, easy in manipulation, durable, 
cheap, and, for large yields of honey, 
is uasurpassed 


Sections, Section-Cases, Comb Foundation 


and all pe ee Supplies, “ Aree reduced prices. 
Send for New Circulars, fre 


L.H.& W. J. VALENTINE, 
(Successors to 8. Valentine & Sons), 
17Dtf HAGERSTOWN, Wash. Co., MD 


Mention the American Bee Journal 











PLANT 


SWEET CLOVER. 


W BEN it once gets a start, it furnishes 
permanent bee-pasturage. 


WHERE IT GROWS 


there is never a season of total failure of the 
honey crop, and the honey is equal, if not 
superior, in flavor and appearance to white 
clover honey. 

We can supply the seed at the following 
prices : $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per peck ; 20 
cents per pound—by express or freight. If to 
be sent by mail, add 10 cents per pound for 
postage. (60 pounds in a bushel). 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,....CHICAGO, ILLS. 





TALIAN Queens, Tested, $1.25.; Untested, 
75¢e., 3 for $2. Circular of Bee-Supplies, &e. 
Pe JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


WOOD'S TTALIAN QUEENS. 


T WILL now ship by return mail, Selected 
Tested Italian Queens, of 1888 rearing, 
for $2 each. These are my finest Queens, and 
are thoroughly tested, and are suitable for 
Mother-Bees. After June lst, Warranted 
Queens, 75 cts. each: or $8 perdozen. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. If you want good Queens 
purely-mated, without delay, send me your 
order. None but Italians. 3-frame Nuclei, 
in the Langstroth or Cary frames, with good 
Queens, $3 each. Address, 


JAS. F. WOoD, 
22A2t NORTH PRESCOTT, MASS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED, 


. Plattsmouth, Nebr., to sell 3-frame (size 94x 
Nucleus Colonies of ITALIAN BEES, with 
pay at $2.50 each—brood in 2 frames or more- 
% to 1 lb. of Bees. J. M. YOUNG. 
21Atf Box 874, PLATTSMOUTH, ‘NEBR. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
GIVEN AWAY, 
First-Class One-Piece Sections ! 


MILE above is not true, and is only done to attract 
attention ; but it is true that I am selling the 
Whitest and — No. 1 One-Piece Sections mace 
—at $3.00 per M; No. 2, o> yd a 
Addre J. 
20Aly NOCHESTER, Bablond A ., MICH. 


A New Book on Bees, and Dadant’s Com) 


Foundation. See advertisement in another column. 

















Eaton’s Improved 


SECTION-CASE. 

BEES AND QUEENS. Send 

for free catalogue. Address 
FRANK 







A. EAT 
3D17t BLUFFTON, OHIO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Fe» P. SImpson, Washington, D. 
PATI N No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
pM Write for Inventor's Guide. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Send for Early Queens 


TO J. N. COLWICK: 
1 Tested Italian, before May 15, $2.25: after, $1.75. 
3 - 6.00; “ 4.50 
1 Untested - . 1.00% . em - 
ao Frame Nucleus, with any F LR add, $1.00. 


ive adiscount of 10 per cent. on Orders 
peaked i for the next 20 days. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send for Price-List. 


9D8t NORSE, Bosque Co., TEXAS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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